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PUBLISHED BY Le. TUCKER & CO» | ito have been converted into capsules or fruit—|'vanced as to render the seeds capable of vegeta- 
atthe Office ofthe Daily Advertiser. 


eo & ‘Should any of our nurserymen have noticed the ||ting, the old maxim of “ letting both grow togeth- 
Terme oe on Fr ecidia edvence like sports of nature, we would be glad to hear er until the harvest,” to the contrary notwith- 
_ 7 SLE. & ITOF ifrom them. standing. We are not aware that any of our 
Ne GOODSELL, EDITOR. 
= CURCULIO. 
On the last of May this formidable little ene- 
uy made his appearance upon our plum and apri- 
cot trees, tothe nosmall annoyance of the lovers 











ON BREEDING ANIMALS. ||farmers pretend that cockle turns into wheat, or 
that wheat turns into cockle, but they are content 
‘to allow this plant to grow after the first design 
jof the Creator, “yielding seed after his kind,” 
which privilege they are not willing to allow to 


<i é' chess, but would feign have it transformed as of- 
: hei \which is quite common ; that is, that more de- lean on Paves te is din wall enites of allied 
. _ , a 5 . Stan ' ;ten @ § ) sole b ora- 
vill not fail to make sa ry po their |pends upon the choice of males than females,| nah eb. po pit lee ie the sf Rt 
; A. 2) strove om. >i | é | x s10V 7 tar . 
‘uit from being destroyed by them S some!’ whereas the contrary we believe to be the truth —}|, ° . 4 alg RR 
. -? , -" _.|{(and we believe none others ever make use of it,) 
etter to breed from a fine female with an indif-|' >. . , : : 
: ; aa _, || that the quantity of chess seen with his wheat 
jferent male, than from an indifferent female with]... . ar ° 
.small, dark brown bug, about the size of the}) , Rectieaie Is Owing to the severity of the past winter, and 
triped cucumber bug, which makes his appear-|| ; . ‘not to the want of care on his part.” Now if 
7 | ’ se — eb hl rr ic | 4 ; ’ ” ; 
ance in the latter part of May, upon our apricot, || I O INCREASE THE DURABILITY OF||'is is any qguietu. toa lazy man’s conscience, 
ectarine and plum trees, causing the destruction || POSTS. |We are not disposed to quarrel with him about it ; 


i It is said that by boring a hole of half an inch jbut it such farmers would practise going over 
jor an inch in diameter, near the surface of the||*heir fields at this time of the year, and pulling 
ato a small worm, which, us it increases in size,|| ground, and at an angle of 45° with the same,||°™ all the cockle and chess, they would find that 
vends its way into the fruit to the center, destroy || nearly through the part, and filling the same with the increase in the price of their wheat when car- 
og in many instances the stone, which seems|| salt, that their durability will be greatly increas-)/"¢d to market, would amply compensate them 
vhile soft to be its favorite food. The fruit looks||ed. As the experiment is simple, we hope some||fr the trouble, and the saving on the part of 

ch, and small drops of gum are to be seen)/of our good farmers will try it, and give the results “wear and tear of conscience,” would be im- 


on its surface at the place where the incision) to the public. ‘mense. 


ild hich i 1 to be the|| CORN AND iV 1LATOES. | Dury or Assessors.--By the Revised Stat 
ht or ldew, which is supposed to be the|| ; J ee gag 
eres . : Ph rset || Owing tothe unfavorable weather for the two|/utes, Vol. I, page 703, it is made the duty of As 
of the failure of the fruit. The preven-|| : | 7 ; 
|past weeks, much land that was intended for corn|/Sessors, at the time of making their annual as- 
; n fruit ; hich t ng th | remains unplanted. Experience has proved that /sessments, to ascertain the number of Dogs liable 
eeping vs ,trul fards, which by ealuung the > a P . 
eping hogs in tru yards, y 5 IHate planted corn is not as profitable as potatoes,||to be taxed, to enter in lists to be made by them, 


ruit ¢ ‘alls, thereby destroy the grub or worm|| ; at é‘ 
prague ic A y = and the latter crop may be planted during all the||the name of every person in their respective towns, 
ithin it, Which otherwise might prove the parent ’ 


if a numerous progeny. Some aver that smoking 


During the months of May and June, much 
attention is necessarily bestowed upon the propa- 
gation of horses and cattle. There is one error 


. ‘in opinion respecting the breeding of animals, 
f fine fruit. We hope our farmers and gardeners} 





nf our readers may not have become acquainted 
vith this insect, we would inform them that it is 








ff the fruit by making a small incision into it, in| 
vhich incision they deposit an egg which hatches 














first made, which are often attributed to some) 


ives which are most likely to succeed are, first, 





month of June. It is important to farmers that||then owning or keeping any dog, the numbei 


° i} ° ° 
months of May and June, and if the season||tax to be paid by him. If assessors would per- 


proves unfavorable for one crop, resort to another. |/form this part of their duty faithfully we should 
‘If fields are not planted, there will not be erops| seldom be alarmed by the cry of Mad Dogs. 


} ° ° % i} 
| their f , r for harvesting. It is safe for farmers to cultivate || 
1a rfec 1e ruit, owing to some sma i . : “" "te ‘ — R ” 
‘ea oe . 3 ; | many different crops, so that if one fails others|| New Gazetteer of the U.S—Edward Hopkin 
Ds hi 1 re ° > ueh - , 
Sti having been Sept Surning 58 Chews “‘tavenge may not. Those who run entirely upon one||Hartford, has in press a new Gazetteer of tht 
we nights at that season when the cureulio was| . 


trees when the leaves are wet with dew, by 


uurning under them refuse of animal and vegeta 
le matter, will drive them from such trees ; and 
ve mentioned a case last year, where some trees 








fepositing their eggs. We hope all our horticul-| , , 1}, ; jviCl ri ; f 
positing their egg = | by the fluctuations of markets than those who | all its divisions, with full geographical and sta- 
; y 110 | 


‘urists will be on the alert to discover some anti-! y reage i “ ’ 
“ ' have different kinds of crops, as it is rare that all) tistical notices, by Wm. Darby and Theodore 
| 


te against these mischievous insects. 


| kinds of produce are depressed at once. | Dwight, jr. Two years’ labor has been bestowed 
ARTE Cll py | ——___—— —___— ‘on the compilation ; which will extend to 550 or 
A eh Old > ‘TrTD ys ; 2 a 1 ; 
VEGE TABLE CURIOSITY i SHEEP. ‘loo omen 
We have lately examined a peach tree which! s a 


let every farmer who would improve his flock || ei: rf" a 
of sheep, remember that one step towards such|| The editor of the “ Genius of Liberty,” printed 
veg Se ‘ improvement is to put a mark upon such ones as||#t Leesburg, Virginia, mentions the fact, that a 
reat curiosity, as exhibiting variations from the, he finds deficient in good qualities at the time of | citizen of Fauquier county, in that State, “« re. 
ommon laws of vegetation At the season when | shearing. As soonas convenient, let such sheep cently sent sixteen of his own children, lawfully 
vther trees put forth their blossoms, there muy be!) separated from the better part of the flock, put! |bor® in wedlock, to a neighboring school, at one 

nn pee See gees nen . waar shaped| good feed, and prepared for the butcher. Bet. |and the same period of time.” 

ids or projections, corresponding in situation to) ter for a farmer to give away the poorer half of|| 


which, instead of ex-) 


. SARE Ss. 
- \|his flock, than sell the better half and keep the! | SCARE CROW 
randing and showing petals or flower leaves, | 


|  nooreir White woollen yarn stretched across a corn 
ad out from thirty to forty small peaches. A "| (it Seen field proves one of the most effectual scare crows. 
iese increase in size they make a singular ap-|| WHEAT, COCKLE AND CHESS. | ran 
earance, and would leave us to conclude that not!| We have seen in this market the price of par-|) Tur Werevie.—Salt is said to be a com- 
nly the stamens and petals by some unaccounta ticular loads of wheat reduced from three to six||plete preventive against the destruction of 
‘© process, had been changed into rudiments for| cents per bushel from what it would have been, | wheat by the weevil. Mix a pint of salt with 


, 1} . o | } ; 
lit. Itis not uncommon, among garden flow-| had it been free from cockle and chess. There||® barrel of wheat, or put the grain in old salt 


mi : ; . s, and the weevil will not attack it. In 
5 tones thoas trosities which we c: is certainly a want of calculation with many o barrel ’ 
osce those monstrosities which we call double} 1 y y stacking wheat, four or five quarts of salt to 


owers, (as the double Peony) in which all the | our farmers on this subject. At this season of the'l every hundred sheaves, sprinkled among 
lamens have been converted into petals, from| year, both cockle and chess may be readily “Hs them, will entirely secure them from the 
Which cireumstance such flowers do not produce} tinguished from the wheat; and we hold it as al depredations of this insect, and render the 
seed ; but we do not recollect to have seen an in-|;matter of economy to have them separated, by||straw more valuable as food for cattle. —Hor- 


ince where stamens and petals hoth appeared) pullin r up the former before they are so far ad-! Iticultural Register. 


vas raised from the seed by Mr. A. Brown, of || 
he town of tareece in this county, whichis a 





! 1 
ic ble ssOonis On othe r tree S, 














| . 
ithe plough should be kept moving during the;||Kept by such person, and the whole amount of 


gs | : "a niet ee en Sane’ . 
| kind of crop or stock, are more liable to be injured! |Un ted States, containing copious descriptions of 
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178 THE GENESEE FARMER 





From the Library of Agrioultural and Horticultura'|| time, is always much thinner, and of a worse qual- 





ee Ses 
a 


ing to the food the cow is getting. Tares and lucery 





Knowledge.) jity, than that which comes afterwards, the rich-}j will produce good cream in‘suimmer,and beet and 

THE DAIRY. ' bess continually increasing to the very last drop jman old wurzel in winter; and if a small quanti- 

In treating of the dairy we propose adopting that can be drawn at that time;’ so that if the|\ty of saltpetre be dissolved in warm water, and 
the following arrangement: |milkers do not perform their task thoroughly, even) put into the cream previous to its being churned, 
1. Situation of the dairy. to the last drop, or supposing to the last half pint, ))it wall take away any unpleasant flavor those roots 


the owner loses as much cream as would be aflord- 
ed by six or eight pints at the beginning, the |. st 
| quantity containing the richness and high flavor 
| of the butter in a highdegree ‘1 his the Doctor 


‘ tan || »s by various experiments, thus: “Having 
A, The delay hears mows Bocssene ha site ang bd vol the os coupe exactly similar in 
ation which is airy. ‘The walls and roof —s size axl shape, and filled them at regular intervals, 
ed from the influence of the sun, that the temper) during ihe period of one milking, the lust being 
ature througheut the year may range from fifty ty || filled with the dregs of the milk: they were each 
fifty-five degrees; hence, a northern aspect will] weighed. so as to ascertain that the quantity of| 
be most desirable. A dry situation should be se- || oP oxaetly the same. ‘The quantity of 
lected to_ give facility to cleanliness ; all stenches| cream obtained from the first drawn cup, in every 
are injurious—it will, therefore, be advantageous | case was much lessthan from that which was last 
to use spring water frequently, (and eupemeny | drawn; and these between afforded less or more 
during the warm weather,) which, if the situa-| Se a dane eneet tee teaeeen okenn. Tee 
tion be favorable, may be supplied by a pipe lead-| unnecessary to specily intermediate proportions ; 
ing from some neighboring spring. In yoarroyed | but the quantity of cream obtained from the last 
ing a butter dairy, it will be advisable to divide it drawn cup, from some cows, exceeded that in the 
iare es Seeee S nee ROUND, & OER ‘first in the proportion of sixteento one, In oth- 
Ae i Geen te se he gongs | er cows, however, and in particular circumstan- 
sealding the implements, including a , Sultalie | ces, the disproportion was not quite so great; but 
boiler, and a room appropriated for keeping thein in no case did it fall short of the rate of eight to 
in, and where they may be dried when the weath- | ak Mihi. nets am anenae of t pen. gechone 
er is unfavorable. A cheese dairy may be divi-\"™: wes Doe seape Panera! perpen. 5 


; : | ny cows, it might be found to run as ten or twelve 
ded into a milk house, a scalding and pressing | pa s 

se, and a salting se. The milk dairy re- . , , ; 
house, and a salting house. The n ye’ |\  Tathe next place, the difference in the quality 
| of the cream obtained from the two cups was 


quires only two apartments—a milk house and a 

or scalding cleansing the utensils, and | ~ , 

room for scalding and cleansing : much greater than the difference in quantity. In 
the first cup the cream being a thin tough film, 


tor other necessary purposes. 
and very white; butinthe lasttwo of athick but 


2. Nature and properties of milk. 
3. Making and curing of butter. 
4, Process of cheese making. 


I, SITUATION OF THE DATRY. 





2. 'T'he utmost cleanliness should be observed |) 
throughout. All the utensils employe’ in making || 
butter should be scalded, scrubbed, rinsed and dri- || 
ed every time they are used. In making cheese 
it is not so necessary to scald as it is to have them 
well washed and dried every day. When vessels 
become tainted with the acidity of milk, such 
vessels act like a leaven to every thing placed in 


of color that no other kind is found to possess. 
“ The difference in quality of the milk that re- 
‘mained was, perhaps, still greater than either the 
quantity or quality of the cream, that in the first 
‘cup being a thin bluish liquid, while that in the 
them, and should be thoroughly cleansed by boil- | last by: vs - hii ge og oe (chin — 
ing; but when this is not effectual, alkali added pew peoren a oe a eee Oe ‘ 
to the boiling water will be found essential, fler- || if ek * put up ine dish, and allowed to 
wards the utensil must be either boiled cr immer- |, oop tig Apagevetl hi: hic! 
sed for two or three days in pure water. stand till it throws up a cream, that portion which 
“ | rises first to the surface is ric her in quality, and 
JI. THE NATURE AND PROPERTIES OF MILK, \| greater in quantity, than that which rises in a 
‘The chemical properties of this secretion difler third equal space of time; and that of che third 
somewhat in diflerent animals. The milk of the | than that of the fourth; and so on, decreasing in 
cow has been most attentively examined, and it) quantity, and declining in quality as long as any 
has the following properties :— rises, 
1. It is nearly opaque; white, or slightly yel-|| Thick milk always throws up a smaller portion 
low; of an agreeable sweetish taste, and a pecul-! of the cream that it actually contains, than milk 
iarstnell. Its specific gravity varies from 10.18 to||thatis thinner; but the cream is of a richer qual- 
10.20. It boils at a temperature a little above that | ity; and if water be added to that thick milk, it 


of water, and freezes at 32 deg. When allowed | will afford a considerably greater quantity of 


to remain a few hours at rest, a thick unctuous li-| cream than it would have done if allowed to re- 
quid collects upon its surface, called cream; the, main pure; but its quality is, at the same time, 
color of the remaining milk becomes bluish white, | greatly debased. 

and when heated to about 109 degrees, with a lit | “ Milk whichis put intoa pail, bucket, or other 


| yraceous consistence, and of a glowing richness), 


might otherwise impart to the butter. When it 
is ‘wet weather, the cream will not be in so great a 
quantity, as in tine dry weather, and the richer 
ithe ground is that the food comes off, the mor 
creain there is, and the better the milk; upon an 
average I get one pound of butter from twelve 
\quarts of new ‘nilk, and four quarts and one pint 
of creain produce four pounds of butter, as the 
‘soil gets richer. I have observed that it takes 9 
jless quantity of milk for a pound of butter, and a 
jgreater quantity of butter will be produced from 


jone quart of cream in summer. I skim my milk 
every twenty-four hours, but this depends partly 
upon the state of the weather; if it be cool, | 
can keep it thirty-six hours; in winter it may 
stand from thirty-six to forty-eight hours, very 
well. Cleanliness is of the greatest importance ; 
and it is always necessary to take care not to dip 
the skimmer into the milk which has stood the 
longest, and atterwardg into that which has been 
steained up a shorter time.” 


Il. THE MAKING AND CURING BUTTER— MILKING 

1. Cows are generally milked but twicein twen 
ty-four hours, morning and evening; but for the 
first three or four months after calving, the milk 
being then much more abundant, it would be bet 
ter to perform this operation three times a day.- 
itis important that the misk be drawn off clean 
otherwise it will not only be less in quantity and 
inferior in quality, but the cow will also be dried 
off prematurely. 

2. The milk, when brought in from the cows 
should be strained through a fine hair searce or 
strainer, and placed in clean pans. It is a prac 
tice with many to keep the morning and evening’s 
milk in separate pans, as the former is much supe. 
rior to the latter in quality. A tin skimmer, with 
holes in it, is the best for taking off the cream 
which is then transferred to a vessel called a crean: 
receiver, 

3. The period for keeping the cream previous 
to churning, varies from two to four days. To 
ensure suceess a certain degree of acidity seems 
necessary ; to effect this, alittle old cream, rennet 
or lemon juice is sometimes added. 

4. The churn, whether pump or barrel, should 
be made of the best wellseasoned white oak ; and 
as cleanliness is of the first importance, great at 
tention should be paid to the washing, drying and 
airing of the churns, immediately after use, oth 
erwise they are sure to contract asour and un 
wholesome smell, which must injure the qualits 
of the butter. In the process of churning, grea! 
nicety is required ; a few hasty irregular strokes 
orturns have been known to spoil what would 





tle rennet, it readily separates into a coaguluin, | proper vessel, and carried in it to any distance. so otherwise have been excellent butter. 


or curd, anda serum, or whey. In this way,the|'as to be much agitated, and in part cooled before 
thre: principal constituents of milk are separable it be put into the milk pans tosettle for cream, ne 
rom each other. | ver } medion up so much, nor so rich cream, as if 
2. By the process of churning, cream is separa-||the same milk had been put into the milk pans 
ted into butter and buttermilk ; the latter being) directly after it is milked.’ 
the whey united to a portion of curd. Butter Since the time of Dr. Anderson’s observations. 
may be considered as an animal oil, containing a}! an ingenious instrument has been invented called 
small portion of curd and whey. ia lactometer, by which the quantity of cream 
3. Thecurd of milk has the leading properties | from a given quantity of miik may he observed, 
of coagulated albumen. Curd, in combination} py mere inspection. ‘The dk scription and appli 
with various proportions of butter, constitutes the | cation of this instrument are clearly shown in the 
varieties of cheese. That containing the largest || fo}Jowing extracts from a letter received from Miss 
quantity of oil becomes semi-fluid when heated ; |A. en Dany of Linfield, who, in connexion 
it is prone to decomposition, and a large quantity jwith this subject, has made some judicious re 
of ammonia is then formed in it; whereas, bad) marks on the produce of cream dependent on 
cheese, which consists of little else than curd or|/the nature of the pasturage on which the cows 
albumen, shrinks and dies when heated, curling eas fed. ; 
up like a piece of horn. ! ! “The lactometer is a straight glass tube. with 
4. Whey 18 a trans arent fluid, of a pale yel- |! a mark at the top to de note a hundred parts ol 
low color, ainda sweetish flavor; by evaporation it || milk, that must be put in when it comes from the 
affords @ minute quantity of saline matter, and a cow. The upper partis graduated, perhaps twen- 
considerable portion of sugar of milk. ty or thirty degrees downwards; and es aa 
Having stated the chemical properties of milk, || milk has been in ten or twelve hours, it will be 

it may perhaps be advisabie to advert to some ob- m 
servations made by Dr. Anderson, relative to the 
quantity of cream which is obtained at various |! gree the cream will be 15 per cent. The last 
periods during one milking : \| ; na 

















5. The best time for making butter, according 
to usual practice, during the summer season, is 
jeary in the morning, before the sun has attained 
‘much power. Rut this, of course, depends upon 
contings neies on which it is impossible to calcu 
late. Science, however, has reduced that to a cer 
‘tainty which hitherto has been a matter of doubt 
Butter of the best quality can only be produced al 
ja certain temperature. And the knowledge oi 
\this fact is of such importance, that we earnest!) 
invite the attention of our readers tothe follow- 
jing details, for which Mr. Ballantine obtained 
ithe highest premium offered by the Highland 5 


_jiciety of Scotland: 


“ The degree of thermome'iical temperature at 
which butter from cream can be obtained, ranges 
from 45 to 75 deg. of the scale of Fahrenheit; and, 
from the annexed experiments, it appears that the 
greatest quantity of butter, froma given quantity of 
cream, is obtained at 60 deg, and the best quality 
ut 55 deg. in the churn,just before the butter comes: 
lor, in the experineuts made, it was found that the 
beat rose four degrees during the operation o! 





oat churning, thoue > ret Aye 
very visible what percentage of cream the cow's vow We — = amperes of the milk ea 
milk gives. ‘Thus—if it is in the fifteenth de- " oe xperiments, mae 


this degree of heat, gave buiter of the finest colo: 
and quality, the milk being a separated 





ilk taken from the cow has always the greate 
os : a || milk taken f on always the greatest 
the first drawn milk from any cow, at any ' portion of cream, ond this will often vars “accord. 





from the butter, which, when washed and made up 
in rolls, ke rt for a for night without acquiritg 








Vo!. II—No. 22. 


eigher sme 
is greater, 
and spongy, 


but the quality much inferior, being soll 
and giving out a considerable quantity 
of milk when sal was applied, which may account 
for the additional weight. Several experiments 
were made with heat up to 75 deg. the result oj 
which, as will appear by the table, completely ac. 
counts for the great quantity of inferior butter made 
in the country. 


By taking high heats, on purpose to accelerate 


the churning,the milk not being taken _— oe: 
ter, it cannot keep, either sweet or saltec — 
the heat exceeded 65 degrees, no washing coulo 
jetach the milk from the butter without the aid o: 
. It: but when a quantity of salt was wrought well 
‘ote th andthe mass allowed to stand for tweny- 
four hours, and then taken to a well of spriug wa 
ter and repeatedly washed, the milk, by this pro- 
‘ess. Was got out, and the butter re-salted in goov 
order. . ‘ 

‘« According to experiment No. 1, sixteen pounds 
and a half of butter, (sixteen ounces to the pound) 
were obtained from sixteen Scotch pints of cream. 
aud, from several experiments at the same heat, 
the result was the same; thatis, more butter was 
produced from the same quantity of cream than ai 
any other heat, though the quality was inferior 
noth as to color and texture, to the butter produc ea 
from heat, as in Experiment No. 2, which was 
of the very best quality, and the quantity the same 
as in No 2, except towards the middle of Septem- 
ber, when an increase of about six ounces was gy! 
from the sixteen pints of cream, in cunsequence oi 
the milk producing richer cream than in the sum- 

onths. 
"e Experiment No 3—The same heat was taken 
hut te experiment was made ina different Jorm, 
ind with milk from different cows, though the pas 
ture was much the same. The churn was placed 
in the kitchen. exposed to a temperature of 60 deg. 
hut by removing 1\0 an out-house, the heat was 
brousht down to 52 degrees at four o’clock in the 
morning, and just as the butter was forming, the 
neat was tound to be 56 deg. having risen four de- 
sees, The quality was such as would ensure a 
eady sale in any market, at one penny or two 
vence per pound above what I saw in the house 
wade ata former churning No. 3 i the table ts 
1) average of four exveriments, made at the same 
eat, in all of which the butter was excellent. 

“Experiment No.4—Heat ol cream when put 
vto the churn, 65 deg.—rose to 67 deg —in thirty 
minutes butter came, but it was what is called 
ursting the kin. The quantity was deficient, and 
the quality really oad, bemg white, short and bit 
er Both salt and salipetre were applied without 
fiect, forthe butter contnived softand pale. A 
‘ew more experiments were made on a small scale 
with heats as high as 75 deg. and although butter 
Was got, yet it was of such a quality as was only fit 
‘or grease butter, 

* Experiment No. 5, is the result of several 
burnings, taken at 50 degrees, in which the butter 
was of good quality, but evidently injured by being 

‘long under the churning process. 

‘From these experiments, it appears that the 
‘emperature at which butter fromcream can be 
dtained, in the greatest quantity, is 60 degrees 1 
‘he churn, just before the butter is formed, or 65 
eg. when put into the churn. : 

* The best quality at a temperature of 51 deg. in 
ie cream, and 55 deg in the churn. 

‘ The temperature at which butter from cream 
an be obtained in the greatest quantity and of the 
est quality, in the medium of Expe:ments Nos. | 
ind 2, or 53 1-2 deg of cream, and 57 1-2 deg. m 
‘hechurn, before butter comes, a8 appears trom 
No. 6, which gives the result of several churnings. 
laken at the medium heat of Nos 1 and2. At 
‘us heat every advantage is gained, as to quality 
ind any additional quantity that mav be obtained 
'y higher heats, isonly so much milk retained in 
‘he butter, which must greatly injure its qualiiy — 
ifthe churning house is properly constructed, it is 
*asy to gain this heat the wheis season; for when 
the heat of the air was 75 deg. through the day, it 
was Ouly 50 deg. ina thatched milk-louse, at four 
i the morning ; and when the heat is below that 
with the assistance of hot water, you can bring’ 
'p to the heat wanted. 

“ If the caurning process is then carried on with 
eats, as in Experiment No. 6, every advantage 
Will be gained, so far as heat is concerned Butter 
‘Mtended to be sent tothe market sweet, should be 
carefully gathered from the milk with the hand, 
and the milk gently squeezed outof it. [t should 


AND GARDENER’S JOURNAL. 


il ortaste. At 60 degrees the quantity veil washed, it should be made up into rolls, with 







































































wooden flappers, and put into «old water to firm, 
but should not be allowed to remain longer that 
18 necessary to firm it, as the water hurts both its 
flavorand color. The salt should be well wrought 
‘nto it, before it is pushed into the store kit 
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“No. 1, shows the greatest quantity of butter | 
produced by the above heats. 
** No. 2. The best quality of the butter. 
** No, 3. The fine flavor and quality of this but- 
ter could not be surpassed. é 
‘*No. 4. The quality soft, white and milky. 
“No. 5. Quality injured by long churning. 
No.6 Answer to the Society’s query. Quality | 
most excellent, high in color aod flavor, and solid 
as wax.” 
6. The buttter immediately after being churned, 
should be thrown into tresh spring water, where it 





should remain for a sufficient time to make it firm ; | 
some limit it to an hour, (more or less.) according | 
to the season of the year; and at theend of the) 


butter, and purge away any milk that may remain 
among it Before salting it is very essential that 
no milk or water be left, otherwise a strong smell 
and unpleasant taste will be the certain conse 

quence The butter thus prepared should be im- 
mediately salted, the maker exercising his own 
judgment in doing so The mixing of the salt 
with the butter should be dove in wooden dishes, 
after the water and milk are completely expelled. 
The operation concludes by weighing and making 
up the butter in the usual manner, either for the ta- 
ble or market. 

7. In winter, the butter generally loses a portion 
of its ric hness,and assumesa lighter color, in which 
case a small quantity of annatto may be reduced 
to a fine powder, and mixed with the cream before 
it is put intothe churn. The juiceof the carrot 
and the flowers of the marigold, expressed and 
strained throvgh a linen cloth, impart a similar 
color, and are certainly more wholesome. 

8. The milk of new-calved cows should never be 
set for butter until at least four days after coloring, 
as a small quantity of such milk will impart a dis. 
agreeable taste to the whole of the cream to which 
itis added. The practice of scalding cream in 
cold weather should also be avoided, as cream thus 
treated will never make good butter. 

9. Turnips. carrots, &c. impart a disagreea. 
ble odor to the milk, which may in a great degree 
be counteracted by a weak solution of nitre, in 
spring water, applied in the proportion of one small 
table spoonful to every two gallons, as soon as the 
milk comes into the dairy. It may also be removed 
by the following simple process : 

Let the bowls, whether of lead. wood, or earth. 
enware, be kept constantly cleaned and well scald- 
ed with boiling water before using. When the milk 
is brought into the dairy, to every eight quarts add 
one quart of boiling water; and then put the milk 


‘ 








en be put into cold spring water, and, after being | 


| From an English paper. 


third or fourth washing, some fine salt should be } 
put into the water, which will raise the color of the /known couplet— ‘After dinner, sit awhile, 
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to this practice, sweet and well tasted butter has 
been made all ihe winter from cows house-fed upon 
turnips solely, 

Salting and Preserving Butter.—Butter should be 
salted and cured as soon as possible after it is made. 
The apy sepa of salt to a pound of butter is one 
ounce; but when it is not intended to be kept 
through the winter and spring. the proportion may 
be smaller, and regulated according to the taste of 
thecurer. Some persons, toa pound of salt add 
‘our ounces of sugar; the salt, at all times, must 
be kept perfectly dry. In Ireland, the use of salt 
and saltpetre is recommended in the proportions of 
one ounce of stored rock or bay salt, and one-fifth 
of an ounce of saltpetre, to twenty-eignt ounces of 
butter, 

After the butter is made it will be desirable to 
put it down as early as convenient. The casks 
should be oak, ash, or lime-tree ; the latter is to be 
prefeared ; the wood should be boiled for four hours 
previous to being made into casks. and afterwards 
well soaked in spring water. Whether casks or 
crocks are used, the greatest cleanliness should be 
observed. Old and new butter should never be 
mixed, nor should two makings ; however, should 
there not be a sufficient quantity collected in one 
day tofilla package when cured, the quality of the 
butter may in a great measure be preserved by giv- 
ing it a partial salting, and covering it over with a 
clean linen cloth, placirg it ina cool place, But- 
ter should be well pressed down, its surface cover- 


/ed with pure salt, and the lid put securely on to exs 


clude the air. 
In small dairies, for domestic use, the butter is 


pressed down in layers, on each of which pure salt 


is strewed ; when the crock is filled, it is tied down. 
(Process of Cheese-making in our next No.) 





| CHEAP RECEIPTS ro insure BEALTH. 

1. Rise early. Walk or ride for an how 
or two, then eata hearty substantial break- 
fast. Let your other meals be moderate, & 
juse exercise freely, (by walking, skipping, 
or inany other way,) before going to bed. 
This receipt has lately been recommended 


_in strong terms by Sir Astley Cooper, and 


‘many others of the most eminent physicians 
and surgeonsin London. Its first direction is 
| consistent with Franklin’s well known max- 
‘im—“Early to bed, and early to rise, will 
/make a man healthy, wealthy and wise.’’ Its 
‘last direction eyually agrees with a well 


(i.e. afew minutes ;) after supper walk a 


mile.” 


2. Keep your feet warm, (i. e. exercise ;) 
(your head cool, (i. e. by temperance:) and 
your body open, (i. e. take great care to a- 
\void costiveness.) This was the golden rule 
of Boerhave, the greatest physician in mod- 
ern, or probably in ancient times; who con- 
cluded his advice by saying something to 
‘this effect—If people would only observe 
‘these plain, simple rules, and would avoid a 
current of air as they would an arrow, phy- 
sicians would be altogether an useless class of 
beings.” 

3. For Children. “Give them plenty of 
milk ; plenty of flannel; plenty of air; and 
let them have plenty of sleep ; and they will 
\seldom, if ever, ail any thing.” That is, 
milk is their best diet ; they must be warmly 
‘clothed; must be much out of doors; and 
must always be allowed to sleep on till they 
| wake of their own accord. 
| And now Mr. Editor, I challenge any 
‘medical man, or any other of your readers, 
be he who he may, to discover any reasona- 
ble objection to these plain, simple rules, or 
\to offer better. Ifhe can, I shall set him 
downas a wise man, and a_ benefactor 
tothe human race. Werethey my own, it 
would be consummate arrogance to say this; 
but they are the deliberate reccommenda- 
‘tions of the ablest of men ; and they are the 








into bowls tostand for cream. By keeping strietly 


‘obvious dictates of nature. 
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FOR THE GENESEE FARMER. 
THE PROCESS OF MAKING MY CUR-| 
RANT WINE IN 1831. 
I began to pick the currants on Thursday the 
7th July—finished picking in the forenoon of the | 


Sth—took ten pecks, washed them, pounded them | 


up in an open barrel, to fermen t—added three or | 
four gallons of hot water to hasten the fermenta- 
tion, and covered the barrel with a flannel blanket 
and board, as prescribed by Maj. Adlum for his || 
erape wine must. 

On Saturday afternoon I extracted the juice 
from the currants; firstly, by skimming off those 
that floated on the top, and squeezing them out 
by hand, in balls, and put them into a three gal- 


lon stone jar, and filled it up with hot water to) 


hasten the decoction of the remaining extract ;— 


then skimmed out those that sunk to the | 


0ttom | 


of thecask, and put those balls into the jar, and) 


added hot water in like manner, 


squeezed these balls of currant seeds, skins and | 


stems over again. 


{found the pulp of the currant, floating in the) 


juice thus left in the cask, by skimming, to be so 


fine as to fill up the pores of cloth strainers, both! 


of woollen and linen cloth, that could make but) 
slow progress. I then strained it through a wire, 
sieve twice, and collected out as much of the pulp 


as LT could; and in like manner strained the sec-| 


ond extract. 

Then dissolved a half pound erude Tartaric 
wid, (or Argal of the shops) and added the solu- 
tion tothe juice. The object of adding this, was 


to increase the acid of the must, the more fully) 


to decompose the saccharine of the honey, and 
to give the liquor a better vinous flavor. [Argal 


is so hard to dissolve, and has so much residuum, 


that it ought to be three or four days in the 
course of its solution, and to be decanted and fill- 
ed up several times with hot water. } 

I then took three quarts of the juice and added 
one quart of water, and three pounds of honey, 
which I found did not float the egg 
Maj. Ad 


vine,)—then added the fourth pound of honey, 


, (according to 
um’s prescription for making his grape 


(inaking one pound of honey to each quart of li-; 
quor,) and it floated the egg to the size of a shil- 


ling piece. 


[then put the currant juice, h, 
additions of water I had 


i-hteen 


Whi with the 
made 
the 


currants ;—-then 


to it, wa 
gallons, ba 

the added eight 
gallons of Havanna honey, (which I had pur- 
per gallon, ) stir- 
red and dissolved the honey, and covered it with 
a blanket and board, and leftit to stand in the 
cellar four days to ferment; 
skimmed off the 


s about 


into open rrel, 


as 


had done 


ehast village 


> 


“lin the at S74 cts 


during that time, 
scum that rose to the top two or 


three times, dissolved it in warm water, strained | 


and put back the extract. 
On the Mth July, having previously procured 


of a grocer a good iron bound cask of thirty-three 
gallons and painted it, 1 fumigated it with a sul- 
phur match and put up the must into it, and filled 


it up W ith six ¢ gvallons of cold well wate r: havine 
4 


tested the strength of the must with this propor- 
tion of water, and the egg, and found it of the re- 
quisite strength; then bunged the cask loosely, 
and a few days afierwaris bunged it tight. 

On the 25th August I examined the must and | 
found it to taste strongly acid. 


as if inclined to 


and when cool, | 


a 
prick | mut on commiting with Mr. Goopse.L, 


| he considered its acidity to be merely the predom- 
|inancy of the Tartaric acid I had put intovit, and 
‘not of the acetous fermentation, and advised me 
‘to fine it down with a pint of skim-milk, instead 
of adding a gallon of brandy or honey, as I had 
I did so, and this is the last | have 
done to it, except to draw a bottle, with a vial for 
ap 


propose a. 
oof glass, from the bung about once a month 
for tasting it, and [have found it gradually im- 
y of the tarta 
‘| ric acid subsiding into a vinous or grape-flavored 


proving ever since, the redundancy 


liquor; not ripening as fast as my former honey 


currant Wine, promising to become as good, buta 


1 have not racked it off at all, and 
propose to leave it to remain on the lees. 


| dry-wine. 
Maj. 
ipt required it to be racked in the 
fall, and again in the spring. 
In the foregoing, I have given a minute detail 
of the process, from notes taken at the time, in 
| order to render th 


Adlum’s rec 


| 


» subject simple and familiar to 
| those who may be disposed to make for themselves 
| a barrel of wine, as good as the average quality 
of wines found in merchant's shops, and costing 
about one third or fourth as much:—The cash 
part costing seven dollars for the honey, nearly 
two dollars for the cask and painting, and call- 
ing the currants two dollars, making eleven dol- 
lars for about twenty eight gallons wine, beside 

the lees, at forty cents per 
| labor, say fifty cent 


gallon—aincluding the 

I found my home-made honey the best 
My bees dil not work well the 
was a 


article. 
last season, 
through the 
country, the causes for which require some inves- 
| tigation, ) 


(which general misfortune 


and I procured the Havanna honey as 


the former was about equal to ninety-six of the 
latter. I did not clarify it, as | proposed in my 
former receipt, as [ found it to be clearer than | 
had expected, and left it to the vinous fermenta- 
tion to work off whatever of 
were in it. 

In making my next barrel, in July, | intend to 
take only eight pecks of currants, and only one- 
fourth pound Argal, asI found the half pound 


impurities there 


to afford an excess of acid; and those who prefer 
a sweet, cordial tasted liquor, can omit that. 
Those who cannot conveniently obtain honey 
can make use of sugar in its stead, and of either 
, maple or sugar cane; but unless it is already 
pure and rood, [ would recommend them to dis- 
solve and clarify it, as | found in my experiment 
with the maple sugar, that the impurities of the 
saccharine very sensibly aflects the quality of the 
} liquor a HAWLEY. 
Rochester, 


24/h Mau, 1832. 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER 

OSA RUBIFOLIA FOR HEDGES. 
lagree wih W. R. Prince in believing that 

Ros would mal 


It isnot only hardy, butas fi 


R 


a rub fowa 


:a formidable 
wrasl hy 
eround near it 

sut thers may be one ob- 
jection to its general cultivation in this district: 
the branches of mine a 


hedge 
ive observed, 
it never infests the 


like th 


7 : | - 
With s uckers, 


»-coOmM Mon rose, 


e becoming dis 


size of a grain of 
| Indian corn, which are probably caused by the ir- 
ritation of insects; and it may 


figured by 


scabrous knobs, the average 


be apprehended 
that these will eventually prove destruc 


? 
tive 


10 the 


. 910° . . { 
a substitute, which Ifound about one-« ichth of less 
strength than my own—as eighty-four pounds of 


: jal schooners of 


Sy 
———<— 


if not to the who), 
D. T. 


older and stronger stems, 
plant. 
5 mo. 16, 1832. 


FOR THE GENESES 
SHEEP. 
I saw in Buffalo to-day, about a dozen ye, 


large newly imported English sheep, followin. 
their keeper through the street. 


= 


FARMER, 


Their owner wa 
a farmer, and has emigrated to this country j, 
company with many of his friends to settle ¢ 
farms 





The sheep were very fine animals. , 
the long wooled breed, raised in Gloucestershiy, 
Some of the ewes had plump, healthy lambs |) 
their ‘These valuable breed, anv 
the more they can be introduced into the county 
the better 


sides. are a 
Great numbers of substantial Eno 
lish farmers are coming into this region this yea 
They are generally well off in their circumsta 


ces 


, and are u valuable Senet to our county 


SMIGRA TION 

To one who loves to study, and observe the y 
rious descriptions of character, habits and natio, 
ality of the human family, the quays and dock 
of Buffalo furnish an ample field. Canal boa 
filled with emigrants, and covered with goods a) 
furniture, are almost hourly arriving. The boat 
are discharged of their motley freight, and fy, 
the time being, natives of all climates and coup, 
trics patrol our streets, either to gratify curiosity 
purchase necessaries, or to inquire the most fav 
able points for their future location. Sever 
steamboats and vessels daily depart for the far we: 
literally crammed with masses of living beings | 
people those regions. 











Some days, near a thousa» 
Hundreds and hundreds of hor 
gons arrive every spring and fall with er 
grants from our OWn state; and when at Buffal 


caravan, consistung of family, hors: 
. log, wagon and furniture, 


thus depart. 
wa 


the whol 
are put on board th 
steamboats, and landed either in Ohio or Mich 
gan. Some even go round through the up; 

lakes and land at Chicago, and pursue th 
course to Indiana, Illinois or Missouri. As 

have stood upon the wharves and seen the depa 
ture of these With their dec! 
| piled up in huge heaps with furniture and cha’ 
tels of all descriptions, and even hoisted up aw 
hung on to the rigging; while the whole upp 

ideck, and benches, and railings, sustained a mas 


lof human bodies clustering all over them like 
swarming hive— 





floating taverns, 


and to witness this spectac 
year after year, for many 
have 





months in the season 
almost wondered at the amazing increas 
of our population, and the inexhaustible ente: 
prise and energy of the people! What a coui 
try must the of these lakes becom: 
And Buttalo must the great emporinm, @ 
place of tran: sit for their products and supplies. 
In the mouthof August, 1818, not yet fourter 
| years ago, the first ste tinbeat built on Lake Eri 
W alk-in-the-water, left Buffalo for Detroit. 
made a trip every eight days, aud hardly suppo 
ed herself. Now, two steamboats leave Buffa! 
daily for the ports west of Buffalo, besides seve! 
50 to 150 tons burthen; and f 
the two last years their average profits deducti: 
ill expenses, have been from 50 to 75 per cen! 


Yet the emigration pours On with a current Col. 
‘tinually 


vast bor: ler 


be 


Sle 











uugmenting, 


and a_ broad, fertile countr} 
open for their reception, with a fine climes” 





y¢ t 


j1S 
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. } 
an iwexhaustible soil. And our children, | 
our children’s children will never see it cease. | 
i: must goon ull the whole American world,even 
.) the Pacific shores, become One vast, populous. | 
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telligent community. 


FARM BUILDINGS. 


"he Rev. writer was the Dutch chaplain at Fort 








Orange, now Albany ; and I[ suggest whether the 
word pork may not be an error for fox in tran- 
scribing. 

I have noticed various articles in your paper 





relative to the origin of the Isabella grape. Nine 
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ces, without acquiring many names and terms not 
incommon use; because we can have no need for 
such in the common business of life. What can 
a man who has always resided in Pearl Street or 
Broadway, know of a coulter, or a clevis? an 
evener, or a whipple tvee? To him, these would 


|| or ten years ago, an intelligent gentleman of the |) be “hard names;” and he would have as much 


T. EL, of Cayuga county, altogether misun- || State of New Jersey informed me, that he had || right to complain as our common farmers have of 


stands my notions about buildings, particular- 
, barns. L will thank him much if he will point 

ta word in my article on “ Farm Buildings,” 
vhere Leven alluded to the Pennsylvania barns. 
Not. on the other hand, | agree with him closely. 
juke his barn very much. It is altogether on 
my plan My hints were only general, asl in- | 
yded them to be. Whether the end or side be | 

‘to the south is a mere matter of convenience. 
| will ry when I can find leisure to give my plan 


| 
| 
| 
} 


n paper. In the mean time, 1 hope before oth- | 
censure my views, they will see that they | 


growing in his garden the genuine Isabella, and}, 


that his father-in-law had brought it from Georgia | 
about 1790. I will furnish Mr. Prince with the| 

| 
names of these gentlemen, and he will have no|| 


difficulty in ascertaining whether there is any || 


mistake in this account. I suppose it is now a- 


the terms in Botany or Entomology. 

Some have an aversion to every thing that is 
but slightly raised above their own level. The 
proper name of this sensation is Vulgar Preju- 
dice. Whether it prevailed in the earlier ages of 


\| the world, is rather uncertain ; but our Saxon an- 


greed that the Isabella is a native; but if not, 1 | cestors have transmitted it in great purity to their 


should consider it possible that it might have been 
introduced into Carolina by the Swiss who found. 
ed Perrysburg, about the year 1735, with a view 
to the culture of silk. The gentleman who was | 
represented to have brought it to New Jersey, 


descendants; and one of its most unerring traits 
isa hatred of “hard names.” Edward the firs! 
/was a “hard name” to those who called him 
|‘ Long Shanks;” and the distinguished individu 
al known as “Old Hickory face,” has anothe: 


rectly apprehend them. ‘T. EL, by the way, | hada plantation in Georgia, at no great distance “hard name.” Frederick the Great of Prussia 


the a eood farmer. I like such men. He} 

liad wisdom enough to build a good barn, and | 

tell the world how it was done, that others may || 

ven: fitted. I wish the country had more such | 
ULMvs. 





FOR THE GENESEE FARMER 

SWER TO THE INQUIRY OF E. Y. 
Mr. Ev:rrorn—In your paper of 16th inst. the 
uiry of “E. Y¥.” gave me, on first reading it, 

h surprise 
ration he seeks is to be found in books, 
ost certainly it should be. The Young Mill 
right’s Guide, by O. Evans, edition of the pre- 
nt year, by Carey and Lea, of Philadelphia, it 
pearsto me is very amply and satisfactorily 


I believe, however, that the in- 
? P 


as, 


ud expheit upon the subject of calculating 
power of mill seats. If “E. Y.” will consult 
work, from page 102 to 114, both inclusive, 
uk he cannot fail to find all he desires or can 
supposed to need, Upon the points he mentions. 


uch of the 


xh less so than the portion I have men- 


ook, sull farther on, is pertinent, al- 


I'he details, of course, are far too numer- 

«is to be copied here, 
Brunton’s Mechanics, also, is a work which 
some light on the subj ct, though of a less 
uuute Character than the volume devoted solely 
ls. ‘That work (the American edition, with 
ius by Renwick) should be in the hands of ev- 
yone who builds a mull or any other kind of 
iwchinery. In the edition of 1830, at page 138, 
id onward, “BE. Y¥.” 
[ think, in the subject of his inquiry. H. 


will find additional assist- 


FOR THE GENESEE FARMER 
NATIVE GRAPES. 


li (he first volume of Hazard’s State Papers, | 


217. is an account of the Mohawks, by the 
John Megapolensis, written in 1644. He 
Though the vines are not cultivated, the 


. 4 es are as good and “aS SWeet as In Liolland. 


ue sort is very large, and as bigas a middle- 


ized plum, somewhat filmy, with a thick skin,)) 


G. H. | 


from Perrysburg. 


Cleveland, Ohio. 








FORTHE GENESEE FARMER. 


HARD NAMES. 

It is becoming fashionable with writers of a} 
certain class, to complain of “hard names.” If 
I ask how they feel themselves injured, I find 
that in reading journals devoted to farming and 
gardening, they sometimes meet with names 


which they do not understand, and they are griev-| 
| 


ed thatsuch things should be written. On due! 
inquiry into their professional business, I may 
learn that one of these authors is a farmer, who) 
raises wheat, and oats, and Indian corn and po-| 


tatocs—makes butter and cheese—and fattens| 
beef and pork,—a very respectable employment ; | 
and that another of these authors, is a market! 


gardener, who raises radishes, and onions, and 


melons, and cabbages,—all very necessary to|| 


our comforts; but because they have not learned, 
the use of such names, they conclude that such 
ought not to be used. Now [ should say to them, 
‘My good neighbors, the articles to which you 
allude, were not written for folks like you; and 
all you have to do in the case, is to skip them, as 
the boys say at school. A paper like the Gene- 


see Farmer, cannot be supported without muny || 
ms. ‘ P ~ ¢ ” 
subscribers, some of whom differ in their tastes || furnished. 


from yourselves; and while you get fire articles 


that interest you (and which you can read with-| 


out spelling,) it will be no great effort of gene- 
rosity on your parts, to allow ove article of “ hard 
names” for such as understand them. There are 
merchants, and mechanics, and some others, who 
are fond of ornamental gardening, but who are 
|not interested iv your modes of ploughing, or 
dieing, planting or manuring. They also take 
the paper, and want to find something in the line 
of their amusements. If you get your proper 


| 
| 
| 


share of information, you oughtto be satisfied; 
and not begrudge a pittance to others who are en- 
titled to as much attention as yourselves.’ 

These authors seem willing it should be under- 


-wasa “hard name” to his soldiers who called 
him “ Old Fritz.” Who, in time of the late war. 
‘did not hear of Uncle Sam? the United States 
| having become a “ hard name” which people did 
/not like to pronounce. There is as much affecta- 
| tion in vulgarity as there is in pedantry. 
| Of those men who in the last age, have done 
| most to improve the Agriculture of Great Britain 


||;none have been more conspicuous than Arthur 


Young and Sir John Sinclair. Yet they wrote 
_no books in declaiming against “book learning ;’ 
nor did they conceive it necessary to hide their ig 
| norance under so thin a veil. They had senss 
enough to understand that those who studied a 


} 


'| subject most, ought to know best what terms wert 


| fittest to be employed in reference to such a sub 
| ject; andon all proper occasions they used such 
“hard names” without scruple, as the Chemist o1 
the Botanist had provided. And if any thing 
great or good is to be achieved in this land, it 
‘will be by stimulating the liberal minded, ani 


not by flattering the prejudices of the vuigar. 
An Observer of passing events. 


| 
) 





—— 


BREMEN GEESE. 

The editor of the Genesee F'armer requests 
us to ‘* give a general description of Bremen 
| geese, also the prices at which they could be 
We cheeifully comply with 
his request by giving all the information we 


jjare possesed of, respecting these valuable 


| animals. 

| The following is an account of their first 
|| introduction into this country, by Mr. James 
| Sisson, of Warren, R. I. contained in a 
letter to Mr. James Deering, republished in 
\the New England Farmer, vol. iv. page 44. 
‘In the fall of 1826, L imported from Bre- 
imen, (north of Germany,) 3 full blooded 


i} 


|\perfectly white geese. I have sold their 


|| progeny for three successive seasons; the 
|| first year at $15 the pair, the two succeeding 
years at $12. Their properties are pecul- 
iar; they lay in February; set and hatch 


| with more certainty than the common barn 


yard geese; will weigh nearly and in some 


‘deatled Pork grapes. If the vines were culti- | stood that they understand every thing but “hard|| instances quite twice the weight; have double 


We might have as good wine as in Germa- | names:” and they may know no more than to be- 


France. Last yeat I hada boat load of | Jjere so, but it is a great mistake. Language is 


| Tepes in press. When new, the wine tasted bet- | a tolerable index to the treasures of the brain.—! 


a’ oh red ” 


- Thi 


rthan French or Rhenish must. The juice is 4)! The nation that has a meagre language, has but 


little intellectual cultivation. It is impossible to 


the quantity of feathers; never fly ; and are 
jof a beautiful snowy whiteness. I have 
|sold them all over the interior of New-York : 
‘two or three pairs in Virginia; as many in 
| Baltimore, North Carolina and Connecti- 
ij cut, and in several towns in the vicinity of 


book is not now before me, but I think acquire a proper knowledge of the Natural Scien-'! Boston. I have one flock half-blooded that 
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weigh on an average, when fatted, thirteen 
to fifteen pounds; the full blooded weigh 
twenty pounds.” 

Mr. Sisson has received a premium from 
the ** Rhode Island Society for the encour- 
agement of domestic industry,” for the ex- 
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of an institution. which can cherish no im- 
proper objects, and which intends to promote 
the real interests of all. 





New aNnp Denicious Spinace.—The 
Editor of the American Farmer announces 








hibition of geese of this breed. They are 
said to possess the following advantages o- 
ver other vasieties of their species: They 
grow toa greater size, may be fattened with 
less food, and their flesh is of a superior 
quality. 

They canbe had at $6 per pair, of Col. 
Jaques, of the Ten Hills Stock Farm, 
Charlestown, Mass.; of Mr. T. Wititams, 


of Chelsea; and of Mr. J. B. Russext, || 


publisher of the New England Farmer, at 
the same price.—N. E. Farmer. 


AGRICULTURAL SOCIETY. 





The editor of the Lyons Countryman, Myron |!dance of seed for the next year’s use. 
Holley, Esq. in publishing the proceedings of the || 


meeting at which the Wayne County Agricultur- 
al Society was formed, says : 

Our readers will perceive, by reference to 
our columns this week, that an Agricultural 
Society, for this county, has been organiz- 
ed. We commend this institution to the 


fostering care of all our citizens. Men, wo-|i forms that rice is usually served up, it is ex- 
‘cellent, and in one or two we decidedly pre- 


given to man for him to subdue and culti- 


ever yet dwelt upon it. The object of the 


society we have formed is to call forth and | 


apply, as far as we are able, the motives and | 


means of sucha cultivation. Agriculture is | Plant will yield from one to two quarts of 


the great nurse of human life. The earth! 
needs only to be struck with the hand of in-| 


dustry,to show its wonderful capacity to sup- 





jreal plant. In the latter quality we believe 
jit will soon rank among our most valuable 


° ° a 2 | 
men andchildren are all interested in it; for) 


it may easily be made the instrument of || fer itto rice. Its culture appears to be attend- 
: \\ 
their common benefit. ‘The whole earth was || 
fected by frost, and grows vigorously before 
\ © , © 1 a st < 
vate; and itis susceptible of a cultivation, || *°Y other plant shows any signs of vegeta- 


° ° ° e e lity j ‘“é fpeder *? ; 
which will enable it to sustain fifty times ||"? It is, however, a “rough feeder,” and 


more rationaland happy beings than have || 


pure, with a little earth on the surface, is 


grain. Onvvery rich ground the plants re- 


with peculiar gratification, the introduction 
of a new and most excell ent spinacious ve- 


‘aeemed, at his table, very superior to any 
kind of spinage, when prepared as such,and 
to any kind of vegetable usually called 
greens. It is extremely tender, and of a 
fine rich flavor. It is easily grown, even 
more so than any other vegetable, a patch a 
rod square furnishing an abundance for a 
\family of ten persons for a month, and this 
\requiring only an ounce of seed. One plant 
jof early spinage sowing, left standing on a 
‘rich part of the patch, will produce an abun- 





The above quality of the Quinoa makes 
ithe introduction of this vegetable a valua- 
ble acquisition, even though it did not pos- 
‘sess the still more valuable property of a ce- 


grains. When prepared in any of the 


ed with no difficulty whatever. Itis unaf- 


the richer the ground the greater will be the 
produce—even a pile cf rotted stable ma- 


not too rich for it. In sucha place a single 


getable, in the Chenopodium Quinou. It is 


quire more room than ona poor or medium 
\\soil—they should be allowed from one to 


ply the wants of man; and the greater the || four feet square according to the soil. ‘They 
knowledge by which industry is directed, the | bear transplanting as well as cabbage plants, 
greater is its productiveness. Agriculture is) and we have now a considerable patch plant- 
also the mother of all arts. The raw ma- || out for experiment. In this mode,(trans- 
terial of every useful or beautiful manufac-| Planting.) an ounce of seed will furnish 
ture in the world, whether woven, or ham- |! plants for an acre of ground. 

mered, or hewed, is derived from the earth ; || For spinage or greeus, the seed can be 
and soare all the physical subjects of com- ||Sown at different times during summer, so 
merce. There can be no employment more | *S to insure a supply ull winter. All that it 
useful, or more truly honorable, than those, || "eGUtres}s 4 rich soil. W e shall furnish the 
which have for their object, the improve- | American Farmer Seed Store with a good 
ment and extension of the arts of Rural life. S"PPly of seed the ensuing fall.—American 
And they are amongthe greatest and most! Far. 

permanent benefactors of their kind, who in- || 
vent facilities, or discover new processes for 
these arts. If we could bring together in 
all their details, the means of domestic com- 
fort possessed by the greatest potentates of 





SpLrenpip Work.—We have just recei- 
vved from England a copy of the “ Pyrus 
| Malus Brentfordiensis, or a concise descrip- 
\tion of selected apples, by Hugh Ronalds, 


(of Brentford; with a figure of each sort 
ancient times, and compare them with the drawn from nature on stone, by his daugh- 


ineans of such comfort now possessed by ter.” This is probably the most splendid 
common men, tn our country,in consequence) and at the same time most correct publica- 


of the improvement of the useful arts, and tion on apples ever laid befure the public in} 


the applications of scientific principles to) any country. There are one hundred and 
the every day labors and common wants of eighty-five varieties of apples described 
life, we should be overwhelmed with aston-| and figured: and so correctly and beauti- 
ishment at our advantages; and put a new fully are the drawing and coloring done, that 
estimate upon the unobtrusive labors of in-)'a person familiar with any apple represent- 
structed and reflecting farmers and mechan- ed, will detect it instantly without the aid o 
3CS. the marginal references. Miss Ronalds has 

The interests of the Society now formed certainly performed her part of the work 
are committed to those who ought best to) with eminent success; it is creditable alike 
understand them—to the very men who will|to her genius and industry. There is one 

. > J (| > 

inost enjoy them. We hopethe town com-! lamentable deficiency, however in this 


mnittees will be prompt and earnest in per-) work, and one which every possessor of a 
forming the duties assigned them, and chat |copy will find it necessary to supply by way 
the substantial and respectable men of the of notes—we allude to the names of fruit.— 
county will at once come out actively in aid'|Mr. Ronalds has only given the name by 





June 9, 1632 
|which each apple is most generally knowy 
at his nursery, withont any reference to the 
numerous synonymes; so that in this coun. 
try many of the apples will not be known 
by the names in the book. though, as before 
stated, any body will know the fruit by the 
drawing, if heis familiar with the Original 
Prince’s Pomolegical Manual, third part, 
will be a valuable assistant in supplying this 
deficiency. To nurserymen this book js jy. 
valuable, as it will not only enable them to 
ascertain the correct names of apples, but to 
exhibit a picture of the fruit to their cus. 
tomers, scarcely inferior to the fruit  itsel; 
It will also be a splendid addition to gentle. 
men’s libraries, especially amateurs of frujy. 
So splendid a work it will of course be ex 
pected is very costly, the price being five 
guineas in London, and hence no copies 
have heen imported by our booksellers—jn. 
deed it is believed that there are only thre: 
or four copies in the United States.—/b, 





ROT IN SHEEP. 

This disorder is generally attributed 1, 
the pasturing of sheep on low, wet grounds 
and if the suggestion be correct, that it js 
always attended with the presence of insects 
in the liver, it is a remarkable fact that the 
livers of the full grown deer, in Sullivan 
and other counties west of this, are almost 
without exception, similarly affected. These 
animals, it is well known, pass most of their 
time in the thick laurel swamps, browsing 
upon the foliage of the Rhododendron Max 
ima. It will be seen in the extract given 
below, that salthas been tried and found ef. 
ficacious. It would be a complete test ot 
the beneficial effect of the proposed remedy, 
could it be ascertained that the deer which 
have access to salt licks, are exempt from 
these flukes, as they are termed. We would 
take it as a favor, if some of our sportsmen 
would endeavor to investigate the circun- 
stance and inform us of the result. In the 
correspondence of the Bath and West ot 
England Society, for the encouragement o! 
Agriculture, Arts, Manufactures, and Com- 
merce, Mr. Pryce, one of the contributors 
to that collection, endeavors to account fo 
the rot inthe following plausible manner : 

“Is it improbable that some insect find: 
its food, and lays its eggs on the tender suc- 
culent grass found on particular soils, (espe- 
cially wet ones,) which it most delights in! 
Or that this insect should, after a redundan 
cy of moisture, by an instinctive impulse 
quit its dark and dreary habitation and its 
fecundity be greatly increased by such sea- 
sons, in conjunction with the prolific warmth 
of the sun? The eggs deposited on the 
tender germ are conveyed with the food in 
to the stomach and intestines of the animals, 
whence they are received into the lacteal 
vessels, carried off inthe chyle, and pass 
into the blood; nor do they meet with an) 
obstruction until they arrive at the capillary 
vessels of the liver. Here, as the blood fil- 
trates through the extreme branches,answel- 
ing tothose of the vena porta in the human 
body, the secerning vessels are too minute 
toadinit the impregnated ova, which adher- 
ing tothe membrane produce those animal: 
cule that feed upon the liver and destroy the 
sheep. They much resemble the flat fis!) 








called plaice, are sometimes as large as # 
silver two-pence, are found both in the live 
and in the pipe (answering to that of thet 
na cava) which conveys the blood from the 
liver to the heart.” 





Vol. 11.—No. 23. 
—————— 

He then proceeds to recommend salt as be- 
Ing pernicious to most insects, and likewise 
quotes the authority of Lisle, who, tn his 
hook of husbandry, says that a farmer cured 
is whole stock of the rot by giving each 
sheep a handful of Spanish salt five or six 
ynornings successively. 

Onthe same disease another correspond- 
ontsays, “That the rot is occasioned by the 
sects found in the livert and which are cal- 
ied flukes, is very evident; bat to account 
‘yy their coming into the liver is not so easy. 
Oy killing a sheep lately, which was seem- 
ingly in good health, 1 examined the visce- 
ra carefully, and in some ot the passages 
leading to the liver, (which appeared turbid) 
| found a whitish thick liquor which appear- 
edtobeallin motion. On applying a pock- 
et glass, L found it to contain thousands of 
‘ese flukes, which were apparently just hatch- 
ed, and about the size of mites. ‘These, if 
‘ie sheep had not been killed, would soon 
have obtained their usual size, and proved 
is destruction.”"—T'ablets of Rural Eco. 


CURE FOR GLANDERS. 

In looking over alate number of the Lan- 
et, a medical work published in London, 
ve find an article devoted to the treatment 
{the above disease, which is so frequent 
vod fatal among horses. 

The first medical medicine recommended 
sapure atmosphere. tis said that glanders 
isthe peculiar disease of stable horses, and 
tisurged that the horse must be turned 
wtwhere he can at all times be surrounded 
ycool and pure air. ‘This must constitute 
‘he foundation of hope, in all attempts to 
emove the complaint. It is in vain to use 
local or other medicines upon the horse, 
whileheis confined in the stable. No sound 
orse Should be permitted to be in the pas- 

ie or inclosure where the glandered horse 

s, A field should be devoted to the infect-} 

d animal, and neither cattle nor sheep 
siould feed in the same ground with him, 

ecause the virus may be communicated 

ven to them. 

Local applications, such as injections, &c. 
0 the nostrils, are deemed useless if not 

iejudicial, because they only serve to in- 
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reflection that their unfledged offspring will 
die of starvation in their nests. It would be 
excellent employment at least, we know of 
one gentleman who makes it his sport.-- Con- 
necticut Herald. 








VALUABLE BOOKS, 

OYT, PORTER & CO. No.6, State-street, 

Rochester, have for sale, the following val- 
uable works for Farmers and Horticulturists : 


Essays on American Silk, with Directions to Far- 


and P. S. Vuponceau. 

An Essay onthe Practicability of cultivating the 
Honcy Bee, in towns and cities, as a source of | 
Domestic Economy and profit, by Jerome V. C. 
Smith, M. D.—Price 373 cents. 
| will venture to say that every person buying this)! 

little book, will find three shillings worth of amusement, | 

and twice the amount of profit, it he choose to avail him- || 
self of it, in reading it. It is altogether uupretending, |! 
and gives but the author's experience, together with a | 
few observations of others in the management of bees || 

According to his views, the whole process of keeping | 

bees is so simple—their operations so delightful to a lov- |! 

er of animated nature, and withal so profitable, that «l-/, 

most any one, after reading this little work, if he have 








no bees, will forthwith incontinently go to the nearest! 
bee keeper, buy a hive, aad commence apiarian at once.” | 
See Genesee Farmer, Vol. 2, p. 108. 

The New American Gardener, by T. G. Fessen- 
den, editor of the N. E. Farmer, sixth edition— 
Price $1. 

“ This may be considered the most popular and prac 
tical work on Gardening, extant.” 

Willich’s Domestic Encyclope sia, or Dictionary | 
of facts and useful knowledge, chiefly applicable 
to Rural and Domestic Economy. 

“The work consists of 3 volumes octavo, contain- 
ing about 600 pages each. The price is $6. I purchas- 
ed a set, of a travelling book establishment. a few years 
since, at less than the price above named, and never, to 
my recollection, have | owned so cheap a work. All 
subjectsof rural and domestic economy are there treat- 
ed of with a tact and knowledge rarely seen. To the 
furmer, the work is invaluable ; containing a complete 
‘treatise on farming ; many excellent articles on agricul- 
tureand its various subjects; om the culture of the orch- 
ard and all kinds of fruit, with a complete treatise on the 
vine, its management & culture, and the making of wine. 
Many instructing articles on trees and timber are con- 
tained in it. The various grasses are fully treated of ; | 
and a large vegetable calendar, with a copious botanical | 
treatise. In fact, all that caninterest the farmer, or hor- 
uculturist, from building a barn downto a bre-hive, or 
planting a tree or a cabbage, is there, together with a} 
large and well arranged appendix, containing a good 
system ofdomestic medicine; and winding off with a full | 
treatise on domestic cooking and household economy.’ 
Many plates are inserted in the work, illustrating the sub- 
jects treated of.”— See Gen. Farm. Vol. 2, p. 12. 
Treatise on Horticulture, embracing descrip- 

tions of a great variety of Fruit and ornamental 

Trees and Shrubs, Grape Vines, Bulbous Flow- 





| 
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vase the norbid irritation already existing 

the effected part. 

Counter irritants, such as blisters or setons 
ong the nasal bones should not be omitted, 
‘ovided the animal gives indications o 
ain when pressed there by the fingers. 

Tonics, particularly the sulphate of cop- 
ver, (blue stone,) have been found efficacious 
‘lieve the strength of the horse is consider- 
ily reduced. The copper will act as a gen- 
‘taltonic, and atthe same time with pecul- 
local determination. Its effects in heal- 
'g nasal abrasions and arresting nasal dis- 
varges, is thought to be unquestionable, 
'' may be given in doses of sixty grains 
‘ce or twice a day. It may be dissolved 
'a bucket of warm water.—N. E. Far. 


Sport for Gentlemen.—‘Take a double bar 
‘| fowling piece, with a shot bag and pouch, 
-0 Into the fields and shoot the little birds 
‘hat destroy the worms on the trees and_ the 
‘sects upon the plants. If by your success 
lé field birds should be killed off or fright- 
“ned away, set yourself down upon a bank, 
“nd try your hand upon the useful and harm- 
“ss swallows who are skimming the mead- 
“Son their swiftest wing. It will show your 
“kill as amarksman, & the pleasure of their 
“ing scream will be greatly enhanced by the 











ers, Green-house trees and plants. Sy Wm. 
Prince. Price 75 cents. 

Treatise on the Vine, by Wm. Prince—price 
$1 50. 

Pomological Manuel, Vols. I. and Il. by W.R. 
Prince. $1 OU. 

The Genesee Farmer, Vol. I.—price $2,50. 

Elements of Agricultural Chemistry, in a course 
of Lectures for the Board of Agriculture, by Sir’ 
Humphrey Davy, to which is added a Treatise, 
on Soils and Manures, Price $1,50. 

The Complete Cattle-Keeper, or Farmer’s and 
Grazier’s Guide in the choice and management 
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mers for raising Silk Worms, by J.D’ Homergue 
| 

| 





183 
Rochester Prices Current. 
Wheat per bushel 1 00 
Flour per barrel 5 00 
Pork, Mess, per barrel 12 50 
do Prime do 9 00 
Beef per cwt. 3 50to4 50 
Lard “ do 8 00 4 
Cheese do 8 to 9 00 
Butter do 10 to 12 50 
Hams do 7 50 
Beans per bushel 1 00 
Apples, green, per bushel 1 00 
do dried do 1 00 
Potatoes do 25 to 37 
Oats 50 
Corn 63 
Rye 75 
Barley 56 
Hay per ton 13 to 14 00 
Hides per lb. 05 
do Calf, trimmed 10 
Leather, sole 20 to 22 
do upper per side 2 50 to3 00 











FRESH GARDEN SEEDS. 
‘ - subscribers respectfully in- 
form the public that they have 
entered into partnership in the seed 
business, and they assure the public 
that nothing shall be wanting on their part to give 
the utmost satisfaction to those who may favor 
them with their patronage. It is the intention of 
the subscribers to erect an elegant Greenhouse in 
connection with this establishment, where a choice 
collection of new, rare, and beautiful flowerin 
plants will be supplied from the New-York Bo- 
tanic Garden upper end of Broadway ; and also 
from the same establishment the best sorts of 
Flowering shrubs, Garden roses, Hardy peienni 
al plants, Double Dahlias, Chinese Peonias, 
Grape Vines, Gooseberries, Currants, Raspber: 
ries, Trees for the streets, &c. &c. They have 
just received from London, a large importation of 
garden and flower seeds the growth of 1831, such 
as Cabbage, Cauliflower, Brocoli, Radish. Pease. 
Grass Seeds, &c. &c.; and also from Glasgow, 
Hawthorn quicks for Hedges, Red moss, ite 
moss, and White Provence ruses. The tradesup. 
plied on the most reasonable terms, and all or 
ders by mail or otherwise, wlll be punctually at- 
tended to. SMITH & HOGG, 
New-York, May 1832. No. 388, Broadway: 


THE IMPORTED HORSE, BUSSORAR, 
S now on his 
stand, at GEN- 

ESEO, and will re- 

main until the 20th 

July. This Horse 

was imported frot 

Arabia, by Mr. Og- 

den, of N. York, and sold to C. W. Van Ranst 

for $5,000. He unites more beauty, power and 
action, than any Horse in America. He will 
stand at $20 the season, and 30 to insure. The 
owner of Bussorah will give a premium of $50 to 
the best colt got bv Bussorah this season and foal- 
ed next year (1833) and the free services to the 
dam ofthe colt next year. For particulars see 
bills. Geneseo, May 9th 1832. [may 22-r2m 




















of Cattle and Sheep. By B. Lawrence—a new 
work. Price $1. 

The Farmer’s Assistant, being a Digest of all 
that relatesto Agriculture and Rural Affairs. 
By John Nicholson. Price $1,590. 

The Gentleman’s New Pocket Farrier, by R. 
Mason. Fifthedition. Price $1. 

Our Neighborhood, or Letters on Horticulture. 
By a Lady of New-Jersey. Price $1,00. | 

A Treatise on the Origin, progressive improve- 
ment, and the present state of the Silk Manu- 
facture. By Dr. Lardner. Price 75 cents. 

The Journal of a Naturalist. 

* Plants, trees, and stones, we note, 
Birds, insects, beasts, and many rarer things.” | 
Price 50 cts. 

Manual of the Practical Naiuralist. Price 50, 
cents. 

The New-York Gardene-, or Twelve Letters | 
from a Farmer tohisSon. Price 37! cents. 





HE subscriber offers for sale the 
Farm on which he resides, con- 
taining 57 acres of land, not excelled 
for richness or fertility, being within 
| half a mile of the centre of business, 
lon which are a good dwelling house, two large 
'barns, wood house, cern house, and other out 
buildings, a large superior garden, an orchard 
beginning to bear of about 400 apple trees, of from 
60 to 80 different kinds mostly winter fruit, and ot 
' the choisest descriptions ; 30 to 40 different vari- 
eties of pears, with cherries, peaches, quinces, 


| 





|and allthe smaller varieties of fruits. Also, one 
| pair of good Wagon Horses, on a credit of four 


months 


ap 23-arf JOHN W. STRONG. 


Encyclopedia Americana, 


OL. 9, just received and for sale by 
V HOYT. PORTER & CO 
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RiCEIPL FOR DRESSING SALAD. 
By the Rev. Sidney Smith. 


‘Two large potatoes, pressed through kitchen sieve, | 


Smoothness and so‘tness to the salad give, 

Of mordent mustard add a single spoon, 
Distrust the condiment that bites too soon ; 
But deem it not, thou man of herbs, a fault, 
‘fo add a double quantity of salt ; 

Four times the spoon with oil . f Lucca crown, 
And twice with vinegar procured from town ; 
True flavor reeds it. and your poet begs, 

The pounded vellow of two weil boiled eggs 
Let «nions’ atoms lurk within the bow! 

And, scarce suspected, animate the whole : 
And lastly, in the flavored coinpound toss 

A magic spoonful of anchovy sauce. 

QO! grest and glorious, )! herbaceous treat, 


-- ; — — ~ pete te] 
the passage is erroneous. ‘The remaining | tical chimeras about the present 

verse of the distich, | tic visions of the future, is requisite to the j, 

| “t)rink deep or taste not the Pierian spring,” | tegrity of their practical views and purposes, 
plainly shows that he referred to poetical | All inordinate excitement of the imaging. 
taste and judgment, which, in truth, were the | tion is positively injurious. It makes Us 
‘drift and theme of the elegant poem fromm | dissatisfied with our present condition, des 
iwhich it is extracted. Independently of the || troys the effect of those ordinary occurrep. 
‘sage legal maxim, “qui-haret in litera, hae- | ces of domestic life which usually give pleas 
lret in cortice,” and the explanation given by || ure, blunts the edge of sensibility ‘to real en 
‘the context, a single consideration will dis- || Joyment or woe, and is adverse to the use 
lcover the impropriety of a literal interpreta- i tul ficulties of the mind: the attention, me 
tion. A tyroin letters bas ‘fa little learn- |) mory and j dgment. Books which eXCite 
‘ing,” and Pope who was a votary of knowl. \this mental fermentation are not only hurt 
ledge, could not despise what the studious ad- | ful to mechanics, they are universally per 

venturer in the begiming of his inquiries, | Dicious, and ar therefore excluded from thy, 


sand romay 





‘Twould tempt the dying anchorite to cat: 
Back to the world he'd turn his weary soul, 
And plunge his fingers in the salad bowl. 


Cs. 


KNOWLEDGE OF MECHANI 
The following extract is from an Address de- 
livered before the Apprentices’ Library Company 
of Philadelphia, in 1830, by Jos R. Tyson, Esq. 
The oration abounds in just and useful reflections, 
but the following passage upon the effects of know!l- 
edge §& te proper kind of reading for mechanics, 
will be read with special interest and profit. 

Knowledge should be the inseparable at- 
tribute of man. Without it he can neither 
fulfil the high purposes, nor ascend to the 
proper elevation of his being. It should not 
therefore be confined to meu of opulence and 
leisure ; to the learned professions and the 
mercantile class; but, common asthe breath 
of heaven. it should be liberally dispensed 
to the lowest employment in the scale of maa- 
ual labor. 

An opinion has sometimes been whisper= 
ed, that as great acquirements are Ubattlain- 
able in the busy transactions of life, all at- 
tempts at mental cultivation would prove 
useless or peruicious. Is then a man, it may 
be asked, to continue in absolute ignorance, 
because be cannot become gre tly learned ? 
Isheto despise knowledge, because great 
amplitude and profundity of research are 
incompatible with hs leisure? If we try 
ihe accuracy ofthis principle by the condi- 
tion of mankind, its fallacy willbe immedi- 
taely discernable. Look for a moment at the 
state of that part of society who are within 
the opportunities of sound and deep acqui- 
sitLons. 
false pretenders to positive science?) From 
the natural ind lence of the haman mind, 
perhaps the really learned do not comprise 
more than the meagre proportion of one to a 
hundred of those who have enjoyed ail the 
udvantages of education, and who profess 
extensive and thorough attainments. Are 
we to suppose that the remainder. so numer- 
ous and overwhelming in comparison, are 
less lmportant in society, less useful to thems 
selves, their friends, and their country, than 
the wholly uneducated, and totally ignorant! 
It isan absurdity. ‘The doctrine is false, the 
sentiment dangerous, 
tellectual culture as it removes a man still 


further fromthe brutes, exalts him in the} 


scale of existence, and brings him pearers to 
the proper level of his own nature. 

L cannot therefore subscribe to the mean- 
ing attributed to Pope in the line: 

“A little learning is a dang’rons thing,’’-- 
If it be esteemed an authority favora- 
ble to ignorance, that of the poet Campbell 
can be produced in Opposition, forhe has di 
rectly impugned the sentiment. But f hiuimb 
lv submit that the popular accentation of 


Are there no half made scholars no} 


Every degree of in-| 


‘must unavoidably possess. And yetthis no- | Apprentices’ Library. But how can sound 
ition of his denouncing incipient efforts, is as) useful, practical information interfere wiy; 
much countenanced by the phraseology of | the labors of the mechanic? Tt) must make 
the couplet, as the belief that he wished to | him more respected and more respectable 
exclude those from reading altogether whose | and if his studies be rightly directed, open 
fortune or pursuits do notjustify that unin-\ his views for the improvement of his art, It 
terrupted devotion of mind, so necessary to, must. by mbuing his mind with true max 
‘|success in exploring the secrets of science.) tms and just principles, make him a bette, 
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lidelicacy, vitiate the imtellectual appetite, 
undermine every manly trait of character.— 
‘Perhaps most of the two former are mischiev- 
| . - } 
sous even wheuo read for amusement: they fre- || 
quently do harm and seldom do good. But } 
these are objections which ap; at spe- || } : OF Tot 
i jections \ hich apply to that spe- ||, 54 managing the kitchen garden, price 373¢! 
cies of reading iu reference tw all ranks in so \| Just recived and for sale by 
ciety ; if a difference exist, it must refer to] may 18 HOYT. PORTER & CO. 
| hy. ) , _ > rarad g > nn ——$—— ne = — a eee 
those ouly who are engage the active | BOLTING CLOTHS. 
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walks of life, in which a wholesome percep- | 
tion of plain realities, unmixed with fantas- |! his day. THUS. KEMPSHALIL & CH 


As an admirer of trath, a lover of recondite) man. a useful citizen; enable him to exa): 
‘istudy.and a zealot nm the cause of mental ex-| the condition of his brethren, and to cont: 
pansion, he migut invergh agaist crude o-| bute his mite to the benefit of his country 
||pimtons and superfictal research, False rea- Ac. mtn 
‘soning i critic;sm, he might be sensible, w as | NHE Imporr;, 
ithe result of partial inquiry and imperfect | Horse, Sik 
‘light, and that these were the parents of tool- | a ISAAS Uhis e1 
Jish pride or mecurable error in questions of ae oft 
literature ; but could not suppose that the en ipa 
7 rt , ont was sentto this cour, 
|| practical benefits of the latter were counter- try from England, by Admiral Sir Isaae Coffin, «! 
|| Vailed or extunguished. It indeed the edu- the isritish Navy. Said Horse was bred in York 
| cation of mechanicsis to be approached as | chire. (i.ngland) and selected under the Admiral 
i an abstract question of suitableness or e -pe- | orders as superior of his br ed; he cost, when: 
| diency, to say nothing of the exertions of year. old, one hundred guineas ; beautil 
jour New Mngland brethren, the experl- daapp e hay - black mane, tail. and legs, 
Vinents of Germany and Scotland remove ev- stands 16 hands, and 1s powerfully built; was 
Very difficulty. Knowledge is there diffused red by the famous horse Molineux i ie 
wa ith on undistinenished liberality No | Sir Isaac scolts are alinost uniformly ol a 
het : > ee ge color; thereby being easily matched. Lk 
\dividualistoo humble to be denied its ads proved himself a sure foal getter. 
iivantages. And where shall we findin Eu- te wiil stand at the stable 
rope such persevertng industry, unambitious | Verinton, at $10 the season. 
content, tenacious hovesty, and ardent love | uponattne stable. ie 
lof country, as mark the lower orders of Ger ood pasturayeior mares. ‘Those oS 
inany and Scotland? Vice on the conia- coed will at nt Uaiee oe eter 
liry is usually associated with ignorance. We F2 ia Ce” oe ee 
iihave the elegant tesumony of Addison, that ree 8 Seta Le AM. Tee 
eee ~ ; ’ brated breeder of stock in Englar to Adn 
"the mind which lies tallow for asimgle day, Coffin, in relation to the abore Horse. 
Sprouts up in follies that are only to be kil- “T have a colt rising two years old, from one 
‘led by a constant and assiduous culture.’’—! my own mares, by my ¢ leaveland Bay Hor 
The hideousness of the moral aspect of ‘Tur- | Mollineaux, | think him very prou.sing, | w 
‘key where learning is in disrepute, is very take one hundred guineas for hin . 
e-tensively kuown. Phe hapless conditions|), Extract from A {miral Coffin s answer. 
of ill-fated Greece and oppressed freland|).. lean only vou well know, rely upon bert 
lconfessedly arise from the same fruittas) Perot mnanbetae om one ype Pore rahe 
i 2 er 7 i Ing to jresent to the Agricultural Soct 
jj source ot violence and crime. Examples! « stallion fit to produce the best carriage hei 
need not be multipiied, for the experience!) we have here. If your horse is old enough 
jjof every nation,the observation of every day, | cross the ocean with safety, | certainly should | 
proclaim the benefits of universal education. | fer him.” 
But while Leontend for the compatibiiity || Hrtract of a letter from Hon Aaroi 
Of knowledge with the lhumblest offices of |) Dudley, Vass , to the present cuncr 0) 
society, Ladmitthat there is a sort of read-| soaae, dated May '4, In32. 7 
> m9 es rarer ' |) “ Vhe Stud iforse > ir Isaac, full bloud Clea 
tg indulged in, Which would probably > Hand Say which I sold you and Mr. oudd, ¥ 
\terfere with the creditable but laborious du- | purchased in tingland by Sir [saec Coffin, wh: 
ities of the mechanic. 1 mean novels, plays|'two years old for one undrd auineas, and | 
and poeiry of the sickly or dreamy cast! ported the summer following, and presented | 
'Phey produce a morbid sensibility and false ||the Mass. Agricultural Society. ‘The Horse 
i| . & | Kept two years inthis vir inity ; I conside! 
stock more valuable than that of any Lotse © 
| kept in this state.” ' iN 
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